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| Herry the Sixth. 


F there is any part of our Hiſtery that 
can ftrike an Engliſh Reader at this 
time, it muſt be the Reign of this 
Prince; in which the Glory of Eng- 
land was at the Height, the French Power 
deſtroy'd by her Arms, and our King 
crown'd in their Capital: When all at 
once by a fatal Change of Councils and 
Meaſures, we not only loſt the Domini- 
ons in France belonging to the Crown of 
England, as well by Inheritance as Con- 
# queſt, but were expos'd to the lnſults and 
Invaſions of our vanquiſh'd Enemy. This 
Inconſtancy of our Temper has more than 
once reduc'd us from a Condition that 
made us the Envy of our Neighbours to 
a State of Contempt or Pity. To be a 
Bye-word to thoſe who before never ſpoke 


or 
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Spirit of Freedom, which has been a fine 
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of us but with Admiration and Praiſe, 
and has render'd our Friendſhip as dan- 
getous as our Enmity. A Man of good 
Senſe and Quality reflecting on this Diſ- 
poſition of ours, ſaid, Some People might 
take the Engliſh to be Wiſe, but they were mi- 
ſtalen; ſome again take em to be Fools, but 
they were out too; for in truth we are Mad. 
There's a Touch of Lunacy in almoft all 
of us, at leaſt more than in any other 
Nation in Europe: We do not know what 
we wou'd have; we adore this Year what 
the next we ſhall deteſt. Sometimes we 
rave for Liberty, at others we diſpiſe it; 
ſometimes talk of nothing but Riches and 
Glory, at others of Beggary and Infamy : 
Sometimes our Heads are full of Religion, 
at others 'tis the thing we leaſt think of: 
Sometimes Popery is a Terror, at others | 
a Jeſt; and as the Moon works, we are 
afraid or fond of Slavery. For that we 
have hitherto preſerv'd our Liberties, I 
take to be owing more to the Virtue of 
cur good Princes, than to a Senfe or 


Topick for our Poets and Orators, but a 

very Poor one for our Hiſtorians. 
am far from being one of thoſe Poli- 
ticians who think Liberty is confin'd to a 
Commonwealth; our own Conftitution 1s 
the happieſt in the Univerſe, and a Proof 
that Monarchy is the beſt Guardian of it. 
What Madneſs therefore is it on one ſide 
to ſtretch the Prerogative of the Sove- 
reign beyond the Laws, or on the other, 
to extend the Liberties of the Subject be- 
l yond 
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yond Obedience. All the Parts of our 


overnment are ſo fram'd to ſupport each 
other, that nothing but Diſtraction can hurt 


It; and as long as our Heads are ſettled, 
ſo long will our Conſtitution be ſafe ; but 
if we are as various as our Climate, our 
Fortune will be ſo too, and we muſt de- 


dend more on our Luck than our Con- 
uct. E | 

In treating of the Reign of this Prince, 
ſhall not begin with the Story of his 
Birth and Infancy, my deſign being to 


give a clear view of the Strength of the 


ngliſh Monarchy in his Time, of the 
Weakneſs of the French, and by. what 


means the former was broken in a Cam- 
paign or Two, the Conqueſts of many 
: ears loſt in as many Moons, and the 
Power of France ſo reſtor'd and confirm'd, 


that She has ever ſince given Laws to all 
the Nations around Her. 1 ſhall not look 


into the Title of the Crown of England to 
that of France, nor the Progreſtes made by 
Edward the III. and Henry the V. to reco- 


ver it; but content my {elf to ſhew 
the extent of the Engliſh Empire on the 
Oontinent, the Impotence of the Preten- 
der to it, the Dauphin, afterwards Charles 
the VII. and how eaſily by our Factions, 
Diviſions and Changes in England, that 
Pretender not only ſeated himſelf on the 
Throne King Henry poſleſs'd at Paris, but fo 
weakened him, that in a ſhort time he- 
loit that on which he Sat at London; and the 
terrible Effects of the Animoſities among 
the Great Men of that Age, of the ors: 
ae wen 2 PTY 
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of ſome, the Revenge of others, of Ava- 
rice and Ambition in more, will be an 
Inftance to all future Ages of our want of 
Honeſty or Underſtanding, and perhaps 
both. | 

King Henry the V. dying the 31ſt of Au- 
guſt 1422. was ſucceeded by his Son Henry 
the VI. then an Infant, under the Gover- 
nance of Henry Duke of Glouceſter, as Pro- 
tector of England, John Duke of Bedford as 
Regent of France, and The. Duke of Exeter 
— Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, his Uncle and | 
Great- Uncle, as Governors of the youn 
King's Perſon. The Ground the Englifb h 
got in France was owing to their League 


withthe Duke of Burgundy, Sovereign of 
the Netherlands, who, tho” of the Line of F 


Valois, always bore Enmity to the French | : 
King, for his Arrogance and Incroach- Þ 
ments in his Conduct towards him. It 
was King Henry the Vth's laſt Advice to 
the Duke's of Bedford and Gloucefter, who 
viſited him at Bois de Vincennes, where he 
dy'd, To joyn together in Friendly Love and 
Concord, to maintain the Confederacy with the 
Duke of Burgundy, never to enter into 4 
Treaty with the Dauphin of France, by which 
any Part, either of the Crown of France or the 
Dutchies of Normandy or Guyenne, ſhould 
be yielded to him; «nd further, not to admit 
the Duke of Orleans, then a Priſoner in Eng- 
land, to return to France. How this Ad- 
vice was purſued we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
It was alſo the Command of this Vifaori- 
aus King on his Death Bed to his Two 
Brothers, the Dukes of Bedford and Glow- 
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cefter, That they ſhould improve their 
Conqueſts over the French, and purſue the 
Dauphin with Fire and Sword till they had 
brought him to Reaſon, or driven him out of 
the Kingdom. This Dauphin, afterwar 
Charles the VII. had refus'd to ratify the 
Treaty his Father Charles the VI. had made 
with King Henry the V. at Troyes, wherein 
it was ſtipulated, That King Henry ſhould 
ſacceed to the Crown of France after the 
Death of Charles the VI. and be Regent of 
that Kingdom during his Life. The Dau- 
phin aſſerted his own Rights, both to the 
Regency and Succeſſion, and his Father 
Charles the VI. dying about the ſame time 
as King Henry, he aſſum'd the Title and 
Place of King at Bourges in Berry, where his 
Circumſtances were ſo mean, that by way 
of Deriſion he was call'd the King of Ber- 
, and by the Engliſh only the pretended 
Dauphin or Armagnac. This Treaty be- 
tween Charles the VI. and Hexry the V. 
was confirm'd by the Three Eftates of 
France, Which had not then loſt her Liber- - 
ty; and the Dauphin at the Death of his 
Father was look 'd upon to be a Pretender 
to the Crown, in as much Impotence to 
obtain it as any ſuch Pretender ever was, 
He was Maſter only of the Bourbonnoit, 
Auvergne, Poictou, Touraine, and a part of 
Arnjou and Languedoc. The Engliſh were in 
poſſeſſion of all the Sea Coaſts from Ba- 
yonne to the Netherlands, excepting the 
Precarious Dominion of the Duke of Bre- 
Fagne ; of all the other Provinces of France, 
Qrleans and a few other Towns only ex- 
| | = cepted ; 
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cepted ; of the Capital, the Royal Houſes. 
and Regalia when King Henry dy'd; and 
while the Miniſters who had the Govern- 
ment of the King his Son, and this King- 
dom. continu'd firm to the Alliance with 
the Low Countries, then under a Sovereign, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Dauphin's At- 
tempts to expel the, Engliſh were all in 
vain. The Duke of Bedford extended his 
Conqueſts, and the Minority of the King 
of England did not at all affect the Pro- 
greſs of his Arms; till Envy, and other 
Helliſh Paſſions, divided our Councils, 
and every one purſuing his own ſordid 
Intereſt, betray d or neglected that of 
their Maſter and the Publick. This na- 
turally caus'd a Confuſion, of which the 
French made their Advantage, and pre- 
ſery'd them from that ſubjection which the 
Divine Right of Succeſſion, War and 
Treaties, had given the Engliſh over 
them. ke 
The Duke of Bedford, a Prince equally 
Eminent for his Wiſdom and Valour, and 
who did not content himſelf only with 
the ſafe Direction of the Cabinet, but was 
as forward to act as to counſel, began his 
Government with renewing the Leagues 
that had been made againſt France by Kin 
Henry, and particularly that with Phil; 
Duke of Burgundy, to ſtrengthen which 
he marry'd that Prince's Siſter ; after this 
he routed the French and Scots Army at 
Vernoyle in Perch, killing 10000 on the ſpot, 
and taking a great number of Priſoners z 
Which Victory was attended with the Re- 


x 


duction 
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duction of Axjou and Maine, and the Dau- 
phin was ſtreightn'd ſtill more in his King- 
dom of Berry. It was fear'd on the Deat 
of King Henry, there wou'd never have 
been ſuch a General to lead the Armies 
of England and her Confederates ; but the 
firſt Campaign made by this Duke, ſhew'd 
the Engliſh, that when they are ated by 
vigorous Councils, and the French are the 
Enemy, they will not want Heroes to 
Command them, and teach them to Con- 
* But while this Heroick Captain was 

oing Wonders Abroad, Fewds and Strife 
encreas'd at Home, and Steps were taken 
which threatned the Ruin of his Victories. 
The D. of Glouceſter took away the Duke of 
Brabant's Wife from him, tho' her Husband 
was Friend to the Duke of Burgundy, the 
beſt Friend at that time England cou'd be 
ally'd with, as being Sovereign to thoſe 
Provinces Whoſe Intereſt is inſeparable 
from that of England. 

The Biſhop of Mincheſter, Uncle to the 
Duke of Glouceſter, thought himſelf wrong'd 
in the loſs of the Chief Dignity of the 
Kingdom ; and being honour'd with the 
Roman Purple, judg'd it a great Affront 
to him, that he who was the Son of John 
of Gaunt, a Cardinal anda Biſhop, ſhould 
give Place to his Nephew the Duke of 
Glouceſter. The Pride of the Popiſh Prieſt- 
hood, none other I hope can be juſtly 
charg'd with that Vice, having often ſet 
this Kingdom in a Flame. as it now did in 
ſuch manner, that the Duke of Bedford was 

forc'd to come to England to reconcile the 


differences 
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differences between his Brother and his 
Uncle. I ſhall not undertake to enter in- 
to the detail of the ſeveral Military 
Actions in France, between the Regent, the 
Duke of Bedford and the Dauphin Charles, 
Son of Charles the VI. Tis enough to ob: 
ſerve that the Regent, and the Dauphin 
alternately got and loſt Ground ; but that 
the former maintain'd himſelf in the Go- 
verment of the Capital and the greateſt 

art of theKingdom of France. In theTenth 

ear of the Reign of Henry the VIth. the 
Young King was conducted to Paris, and 
there Crown'd with all imaginable So- 
lemnity and Splendor, being attended by 
the Cardinals of Wincheſter and York, the 
Dukes of Bedford, York, and Norfolk; the 
Earls of Warwick, Salisbury, Oxford, Hunting- 
ton, Ormond, Mortaigne, and Suffolk , the 
Count de Longueville, the Count de la Marche 
and many other Lords, His Subjects of 
England, Guyenne and Normandy ;, by the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Cardinal of Luxem- 
burgh, the Biſhops of Beauvais and Noyon, 
Peers of France ; the Biſhop of Paris, and 
ſeveral other.Biſhops z the Count de Vau- 


de mont, and a vaſt number of French and 


Flemiſh Lords. | 
On the 17th of December 1431. was Henry 
the VIth King of England, Crown'd King 
of France in the Church of Notredame in 
Paris, by the Cardinal of Wincheſter : The 
Ceremony being over, he returned to the 
Palace, having one Crown on his Head 
another bore before him, one Scepter in 
his Hand and another bore alſo before 5 5 
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The Cardinal of Wincheſter took open him, 
out of Enmity to the Duke of Bedford, - 


to order him not to aſſume the Title of 
Regent, while the young King was in 
Fance, Which occaſion'd an irreconcila- 
ble Quarrel between them, and was the 
Source of all thoſe Diviſions that caus'd 
the decay of the Enpiiſh Intereſt in that 


2 Kingdom. T heſe jars among theEngl;ſh Mi- 
IF niſters made the French begin to think 
= meanly of their Politicks, and that en- 
courag d them to continue their Attempts 


to regain what they had loft. 
But they diſpair'd of ſuceeding by 


= War, and therefore apply'd to the Pope 
= Eugenius the IV. to procure them a Suſ- 
= penſion of Arms, hoping by that means 
to divide the Engliſh and Burgundsans. Ac- 
cordingly the Cardinal of Sancta Grece, ſo 
mediated between the Engliſh and French, 
that a Truce of SixYears was agreed upon 
= ſoon after King Henry had been Crown'd 
at Paris; upon which the Engliſh At 
fairs in France declin'd daily. The Spirit 
that had animated them in theirConqueſts 


was loſt, and they had not Courage to 
reſent the Infractions of the Truce which 
the French made as ſoon as it was agreed 
upon. The Count 4e D'unois ſurpris'd the 
Town of Chartres, and it being remonſtra- 
ted that *twas a breach of the Truce, the 
Engliſh, were content with this Anſwer from 
the French, that the Stealing or Buying 4 
Town, without Invaſion or Aſſualt, was no breach 
of Teague, Amity or Truce, While theſe 
Things were tranſe BE in France, the nas 


(16) | 
layds and others, who began to ſee into 
the Errors of the Church of Rome, were 
perſecuted with all poſſible Fury in 
Eneland; where it had been more Prudence 
for the Government to have exercis'd Mo- 
deration; in order to preſerve that Union 
at Home, which is of abſolute neceffity 
to us maintain Conqueſts Abroad. William 
Mandeville and John Sharp, were hang'd for 
Preaching an Impious Doctrine, that Prieſts 


ſhould have no Poſſeſſions, whereas, ſays an Old 
Author, Others thought their Opinions were nov © 
ſuch Errors, but thay their Ene mies ſpread a- | 
broad ſuch Rumours of them, to make them | 


more Odious to the People. Upon the Con- 


cluſion of the Treaty for a Suſpenſion of 
Arms, the Friends to Fance, who began to 
grow numerous in the Court of England, 
were rather for Disbantling the Forces, 


than for raiſing more, and great Debates 


were about that Matter at Roan, where 
King Henry kept his Court; but the Dukes * 
of Bedford and Somerſet prevail'd to have 
new Levies made, that they might be 
provided againſt any attempt of the Enemy; 


not thinking it Prudent or Safe to trũſt 
to their 3 which indeed was very 
little to be depended on; for not long 
after the ſurprizal of Chartres, the Truce 
having. not lafted above a Year, they 
broke it, ſurpriz d the Town of St. Valery 
in Normandy, and ravag'd that Province, 


which renew d the War before the Peo- | 


ple of each Nation had felt any thing of 
the Sweets or Benefit of Peace. The Lord 
Falbot arrivd with a New Army in France, 
8 — and 


| (mn). 
and the Henth ſoon repented their hav- 
ing broken a Truce, which the Engliſb in 
good Policy ups not 10 have given them. 
We muſt not forget what a Charge oy 
Henry the Vth. gave his Brethern an 
Miniſters, to cultivate the League with the 
Duke of Burgundy, which was now broken 
by Diſpleaſure and | Grudges between that 
Duke and the Regent ot France, maintain'd, 
ſays Holinſhed, by ſome Flatering Tule-bearers, 
ww rang Matters of reproach touching their 
RHonours, bred ſuch gradges that all Love be- 
meen them ceaſed, all Affinity rejected, and old 
SZ Friendſhip forgotten. Thus Faction began 
thoſe Animoſities that Drvition and War 
ended. For the Duke of Bargundy in the 13th 
* Year of King Henry, concluded a ſeperate 
Treaty with King Charles, and ſent his 
Herald Toz/on d Or, to advife King Henry | 
to do the ſame, whereby the long Continued 
Mar at length might. ceaſe, to the Pleaſure of 
= Almighty God, who is the Author ef Peace and 
Concord. The Citizens of London were 10 
be enrag' d at this ſeperate Treaty. between 
; the Duke of Burgummy and the French, that 
they fell upon the Flemings and Burgundians, 
and ſlew a great number of them, ſo highly 
did they reſent the Breach of a Con- 
federacy which had-been fo gloriouſly ſup» 
| ported above Twenty Years. © 1 
lery The Duke of Gleuceſter and the Mini- 
ice, ſters in England anſwer d the Duke of 
eo- Burgundys Herald, That it ftood not with 
of bi, Maſter's Honour to be an Enemy to the 
ord Engliſh and that what 4 new reconcil d Ene 
ce, va, in reſpect of an eld try d Friend he mig 
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The Duke of Bedford, Regent 
2 dying about the time of the 
Burpundians ſeparate Treaty, the Duke 
af York was appointed Governor of France 
in his ſtead. The Duke of Somerſet op- 
por'd his Advancement to that Office, 
and during the Heat of the Cabals for and 
againſt him, Paris and all the chief Towns | 
in the Inland Provinces of France, were | 
recover'd by the French King; the Mi- 
niſtry in England being more follicitous F 
kow to ſecure themſelyes and promote 
their Friends, than how to preſerve their Þ 
Conqueſts, and reduce the Power of that 
Prince, the moſt inveterate Enemy to the 
Engliſh. From theſe Two Heads of Parties ) 
arole thoſe Confuſions, which, with «the 
Ioſs of France, embroil'd this diſtracted þ 
Kingdom in a Civil War of almoſt Fifty 
Years continuance. The Duke of Tork 

etended to a Divine Right to the Crown, 
| deſcended from Leonel, Duke of Cla © 
rence, third Son of Edward the III. where- | 
as King Henry the VI. was Son of Henry. 
the V. Son of Henry the IV. Son of John 
of & aunt, fourth Son of Edward the III. fo 
that the Hereditary Right had lain dor- 
mant, firft in Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
arch, Son and Heir to the Lady Pbilipa, 
Heir to the Duke of Clarence ; after that | 
in Anne his Sifter, marry'd to Richard | 
Earl of Cambridge, Father of this Duke 
of York, which Edmund, Richard, and his 
Son the. Puke had ſworn Allegiance to 
Three Kings ſucceſſively of the Royal 
Houſe of Zexceffer. It is true, Hany the 
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W. the firſt of thoſe Kings, came in by 
a Revolution, Richard the II. being depos'd 
to make room for him. But the Heredi- 
tary Right of the Earl of March, of his Siſter 
Anne and Nephew Richard was not heard 
of, while the Kings with the Revolution Right 
and their Miniſters were doing ſuch migh- 
ty things for the Intereſt and Glory of 
England, and the reducing of the French 
Power. Fa 

What the terrible Effects of Faftion are 
will be ſeen in the ſequel of this Hiſtory. 
It began with the prevailing Intereſt of 
thoſe that preferring the Jure Diving Title 
of the Duke of York to a Revolution. One 
in the ſame Race confirm'd by Forty Years 
poſſeſfion, and all the Laws that protected 
them in their Eſtates and Liberties, made 
it a pretence to eſpouſe that Duke's Party, 


in 8 to the Duke of Somerſet s, 


who being deſcended from John of Gaunt, 
was King Henrys Coufin, and had a Claim 
to the Crown. If the Iflue of Henry the 
the IV. fail'd, and that of Margaret, in 
whoſe Right Herry the VII. afterwards 
claim'd and pofleſs d it, we ſhall ſee what 
uſe the Yorkifts made of this Title, and 
that the Pretences to it have more than 
once diſturb'd the Peace of this unhappy 
Nation, 

So blind were the Engliſh Councils on 
the Death of the late Regent, that not- 


* withſtanding the Duke's Claim, he was en- 


truſted with the Government of France ; 
but out of in Will to him hoſe that 


* cou d 
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con'd not binder his Promotion, ſo far: 


hinder'd his Diſpatch, that the French bad 
driven the Engliſh into the Hereditary: 
Provinces, before he cou'd arrive and 
make Head againſt them. The' Seat of 
the Regency was remov'd from Paris to, 


Roan: All that the new Regent did was 


after a long Siege to recover the Town 
and Abbey of Fec in Normandy, which 


occaſion'd the ſendjnifgiver the Duke of 


Somerſet, who took th² ͤ own of Harfltur 
and kept it. The Due had not then a 
Commiſſion as Regent, but commantled 
the Troops on that occaſion; People be- 


ing impatient in England to hear daily of 


Loſſes in Fraxce, and the Duke of Somerſet 
prevail'd on the Duke of Glouceſter to ſend 
him over to ſee what be could do towards 
putting a ſtop to the French. The Duke 
continu'd in France as a General, not a 
Regent, during the Government of the 
Earl of Warwick, who dying in it, the 
Duke of York pretending fill great Alle» 
giance to King Henry, was reſtor'd to the 


| Regency, which commenc'd with the loſs 
viſe, a very ſtrong Town in the 


of Pont 
Dutchy of Normandy. His Competitor 
continu'd in his Command in France, and 
made ſeveral ſucceſsful Excurſions into 


the Territories of the French; but the War 


now was reduced to Skirmiſhes. The 
Generals in France were but ill ſupply'd z 
People began to grow weary of it, and the 
Diviſions in England had brought Things 
there into ſuch Diſtraction, that the Mi- 


niſters ſeem'd to forget they had ſuch an 


Enemy 
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Rnemy as King Charles.” Endeavours had 
been us'd to reconcile the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter and the Cardinal of Vincheſter, but 
all in vain; the Duke preſented a Memo- 
rial to the King againſt the Cardinal, in 
the 20th Year of his Reign, and the Car- 
dinal procur'd Perfons to proſecute the 
Duke's belov'd Wife, Elinor Cole ham, for 
Sorcery. The Citizens of Lendin, who 
ſeldom fail of having a -ſhare in all Inte- 
ſtine Commotions, had great Heats in the 
Election of their Magiſtrates; and Sir Ro- 
bert Clapton, and Sir Ralph Holland, being 
preſented by the Common-Hall to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, for them to 
chuſe one of em to be Mayor the enſuing 
Year, the Commons wou'd have forc d 
the latter upon the City, tho' the Lord 
Hayor and Court of Aldermen had regu- 
larly declar'd the former. Every thing 
being in this Diſorder at Home, there was 
no talk of the War Abroad; the Nation's 
Spirit was ſunk, and Peace became the 
only grateful Topick. The Days of the 
Third Fdward and the Fifth Henry were 
forgot; nothing minded but the ftrength- 
ning of Parties, and enriching their Lea- 
ders; nothing ſaid of the Title to France, 
and the Cauſe of a War, which had con- 
tinu'd Thirty Years. Peace, Peace was 
the Cry,and a Congreſs appointed at Tours, 
whither the Court of England ſent Dr. 
Adam Moulins, Privy Seal, William Earl of 
Suffolk, and others. The Aſſembly, ſays a 
good old Author, was great, but the Coſt 
much greater; inſomuch, that every Part for 
Is the 
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the Honour of their Prince, and the Praiſe of 
their Country, ſet forth themſelves in Fare as 
Apparel to the uttermoſt. Many Meetings nere 
rt, and many Things moved for a final Peace ; 
but in concluſion, reaſon of many Doubts 
which aroſe on both Parties, no full Concord 
could be agreed upon; but in hope to come to 4 
Peace, à certain Truce, as well by Sen as by 
Land, was concluded by the Commiſſioners. Of 
this Dr. Adam Moulini, Keeper of the 
King's Privy Seal, we read nothing in 
Hiſtory, more than that he was a Pleni- 
potentiary for this Treaty, and that he. 
afterwards loſt his Head. The Earl of Suf- 
folk was famous in his Day, but chiefly 
for his Love of Magnificence and Sbew. 
What he did as a Politician, gain'd him 
but little Credit, nor much what he did 
as a Soldier” In the Negotiations at 
Tours it is ſaid, he ventur'd to go beyond 
his Commiſſion, and gave up part of King 
Henry's Hereditary Dominions in France for. 
a Truce, and a Match with a Princeſs not 
worth a Farthing. But the French Miniſters, 
having taken Advantage of his Vanity and 
Boldneſs, or as Holinſhed ſays, corrupting 
him with Bribes, got him to conclude the. 
moſt ſcandalous Treaty that ever the Crown 
of England had ratify'd, For as to the Match, 
his Maſter had before been contracted to 
the Earl of Armagnac's Daughter, the 

reateſt Fortune in Europe; and the Duke 
of Eloucefter, who was a Man of Virtue, 
abhorr'd the concluding of a Treaty ſo 
much to the Diſhonour of the King and 
Kingdom, it being a Ereach of another 
Xx con- 


( 
zncluded before by Sir Robert Rvſ}, one of 
he Plenipotentiaries alſo at the Treaty of 
FTours : But neither he nor Doctor Moulins 
knew any thing of their Collegue, the 
Earl's, Secret Negotiations with France. 
he French Court extreamly nay 


hat they had ſo bubbled us, immetliatel 
diſpatchd a pompous Embaſly to England, 
o ſecure to them the Execution of this 
hateful Contract; and the Count de Ven- 
Haſme, and the Archbiſhop of Rheims, the 
Wriſt Peer of France, came Ambaſſadors fo 
hat purpoſe, returning, ſays the Chroni- 
le, inte their Countries with great Giſts and 
Newurdi. The Barl, who had tranſacted 
This hopeful Buſineſs, was made a Mar- 
uis, and ſent to France, as honeſt Holin- 
Jed informs us, with his Wife and many Ho- 
Pourable Perſonages, Men and Women, richly 
dorn'd both with Apparel and Jewels, havi 
with them coſtly Charriets and gorgeous Horſe- 
litter. Upon the concluding this Treaty, 
La Parliament was holden, in which the 
Marquis of Salt, who was return'd from 
his Embaſſy in France, being ſure of a 
Majority in both the Houſe of Lords and 
Houſe of Commons, firſt made a Speech 
to the Peers, to ſet forth the Pains and 
Trouble he had been in his Embaſſes, and 
to deſire that they might be juſtify'd b 
Parliament. He went alſo to the Houle 
of Commons, and made a Speech there to 
the ſame purpoſe; the Conſequence of 
which was in the Words of an old Hiſto- 
rian, „ That the next Day after the 
Speaker, Wikew een and the Com- 
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© pany of the Lower Houſe, repaired unto for 


© the King's Preſence, fitting among the 
© Lords of the Upper Houſe, and they 
© humbly required that the Requeſt of We 
© the Marquis might be granted: And ſo 


© likewiſe the Lords made the like Peti- os 
tion, kneeling to the King, inſomuch, M1, 


that the King condeſcended to their De- Th 
© fires; ſo the Labours, Demeanours, Di- Mn, 
© lipgencies, and Declarations of the ſaid Ri 
n angie; together with the Defires not WF Qu 
© only of the Lords, but alſo of the Com- 


rot 
© mons,- as well for the Honour of bim ev 
© and his Poſterity, as for his Acquital and 


Diſcharge, were enacted and enroll'd in 
the Records of Parliament. But how. fu 
much the ſafer he was for this Acquital F 
and Diſcharge, end what Honour has ac- x 
cru'd to his Poſterity, the Hiſtory of this g 
and the following Reigns ſufficiently ſhews | $ 
us. The Marquis growing daily in the d 
favour of the Queen, there was hardly?” 
any thing done without his Approbation. c 
The Duke of Somerſet thought fit to court BY t 
him, and the Duke of Glouceſter was neg- : 
lIected becauſe he ſcorn'd it. | = : 
It was by his means that the Duke of 
York was remov'd from the Regency of 
France, before the Term of his Patent was 
expir'd, and the Duke of Somerſet made 
Regent in his Place; which exaſperated the 
former ſo much, and with him ſo many 
who were his Friends, thas from that time 
he form'd Ambitious Defigns againſt the 
Authority of his Soverign: One of the | 
firſt things the Marquis did, to Eftablifh | 
him- 


. 


| 


_— — — 


(19) 
himſelf, was, to procure great Matches 
for his F 

dom ofKendal, for the Count deLonguevilles's 


son, only becauſe he had marry'd his Neice. 


He alſo got for himſelf the Wardſhip of 


the Body and Lands, of one of the greateſt 


Fortunes in England, the Lady Margaret 
Mother of Heury the VII beforemention'd. 


A The Man whom moſt he fear'd was the 
Duke of Glonceſter who being Uncle to the 


King, and. a Man of as great Virtue as 
Quality, he was afraid of being one time or 


other call'd to an Account by him, tho' now 


every thing went as he would have 1t but 
notwithſtanding he form'd [ſeveral Accuſa« 
tions againſt him, the Duke clear'd himſelf 


fully of all of them; and when he and his 


Faction could not take him off by Law. they 


made him away ſecretly at St-Edniundsbury, 


giving out he dy'd of the Pally. His chief 
Servants were Impriſon'd, Try 'd and Con- 


= demn'd for High Treaſon ; but the Mar- 


quis fearing the rage of the Populaee, 


* .carry'd bimſelf a Pardon to Tyburn for 


the 


he juſt as they, were about to be Drawn 
a 


uarter'd. The King all this while 


tent with the Titles of Earl and Marquis, 


but muſt have that of Duke alſo. It has 


been obſerv'd that where a Man has 


had Emnient Merit, he bas avoided Splen- 
did Titles, as eſteeming the Luſtre of his 
. own. Worth above all other marks of Di- 


ſtinction, falſe Merit differs in this as 
| D 2 well 


amily, as thęGarter, and the Earl- ' 


abandon'd himſelf to the Management of 
his Queen and her Minion, who tho? of 
an ordinary Family, yet could not be con- 


. 


_ 


—— — 
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well as every thing elſe from the True, 
and ſeeks Diſtinction in | 
nours, which are in truth a Di 3 
fuch as poſſeſs and do not deſerve dem. As 
high Titles are apt to create Envy, thoſe 
who have been truly Wiſe | : 
haſty to acquire them. No fooner had the 
Queen got the King into her Cuitody, but 


her Favourite was created Duke of Suffolk ; | 
which gave a gener 
Duke of Tork knew h 


2 


Hereditary Right. ' Tho? theDuk 
Regent in Face w 


the Englifh were ſo dif, ri 


- 1m, that the French . the Suf. 


gave the E 
of Peace, that hindred 


4 
ty 
* 


two Parties 
h more im- 
perſerving their 


Barrier + They were pufß d 
& ©» 2 „ in 


99 
* 


the Miniſters could not think of a 


| on the He 


(21) 
in providing Poſts for their Part iſans, and 
inventing Lyes and Scandal to blacken 
each other to the Publick. I ſhall here 
give the Reader the moſt natural Image 
of this Melancholly Scene as l find it in an 
Ancient Hiſtorian, Thus, ſays he, was the 
War renewed before the Term of Trace fully 
expired, and the Engliſh Captains brought to 
their Wits end, what with appeaſing daily rum- 
ours within the Towns, and what with Study how 
to recover Caſtles loſt and talen; for while they 
Study'd bow to keep and defend one Place, four 
or five others returned to the French Port. The 


chief cauſe of which Revolting was that it was 


blown abroad through France, how the Realmof 
England after the Death of the Duke of Glouce- 


ſter the ſeveral Factions, was divided into two 


Parts; and that William de la Poole ved and 
oppreſſed the Poor People, ſo that Mens Minds 
were Intem ive to outward Affairs, all their Study 
given to keep off Wrongs offerd at home, 

The Jr; who were very fond of theDuke 
of York, on the ſcore of his Relation to them 


from theHouſe of Ufter, into which Lionel 


Duke of Clarence marry'd, obſerving. the 


Rage of the two Parties in England took 


hold of that opportunity to Rebel, and 


Pro- 
perer Man to ſend to Command in Ireland 


than that Duke, who indeed outwardly 


appeas d the Commotions there; whiſe 


N he engag'd that Nation in his 
tereſt, and they always ſided with him, 
and his Houſe being ſo Zealous for the 


Hereditary * That they put the Crown 
d of one Pretender, and "eu 
225 an 


(22) 
and receiv'd another for their King, in 
tion to the Revolutional Title of the 
Houle of Lencaſter. The Enemies to Re- 
volutions having been fonder of Impoſtors | 
than any other People; tho* thoſe Revo- | | 
lutions were of the laſt neceſſity which | 
can only juſtifie them. My old Chroni- 
cler goes on. The French Alen having per- 
felt underſtanding of the unreadineſs of the Realm | 

| England diſplay d their Banners, and fet forth 
11 their Armies, and in ſhort ſpace got (by yield- 
| ing) Conſtance, Giſors, Chatteau Galliard, 
| Ponthieu de Mer, St Lo, Feſtamp, Neuf- 
chatteau, Tonquc, Moleon, Argenton, Li- 
ſieux, and divers other Towns and Places. winh- 
iu the County of Normandy : Likewiſe in Guy- 
enne was the Town of Mauliſſon render d to 
the Comte de Foix. Theſe) Towns were not 
yielded voluntarily by the Engliſh Soldiers, but 
they were compelled thereto by. the Inhabitants o 
the Towns, who having Intelligence of the fee 
State of the Realm of England, roſe againſt 
the Captains, opened the Gates to the Enemies, 
' or. conſtrained them to furrender upon Compoſi= 
tion: By which Inforcement was the rich City of © 
Roan deliver d; for ſurely the Duke of Somer- 
ſet and the Earl of Shrewsbury had well kept 
that City, if they had been no more vexed with 
the Citizens than they were with the Enemies, © 
1 ſhall not enter into the particulars of 
the loſs of Harfleur, Caen, and in a word © 
all Normandy in a Years time, nor of the |: 
Quarrels between the Duke of Somerſet 
and Sir David Hall, whom the Duke of 
Tori had left as Governor of Caen, which 
Town he calld his own; tis enough to 
'E 8 tell 
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tel} the cauſe of this Diſgrace in France, 
and my Author ſays it was this: The 
chief and only Cauſe undoubtedly was the Divi- 
fron within the Realm, every Great Man de ſt- 
ring rather to be hs, on his Foe at Home, 
than on the Common Enemy Abroad. Theſe 
are the very Words of Old Helinſbed, 
and are well worth the Remembrance of 
every Engliſh Reader. He proceeds, For 
while the French thus triumphed in Norman- 
dy, Three Cruel Enemies among many (as by 
Civil War and Sedition enſuing appear 4] ſore 
urged the utter Ruin of this Realm at Flene 5 
one was Preſumption in Governance, by ſome 
that were moſt unmeet to Rule, as the Queen 
with her Privy Counſellors and Miniſters, then 
the deadly Malice and Pride, with inſatiable 
Covetiſe in the States, both Spiritual and Tem- 
poral; and laſtly, the general Grudge of the Peo- 
ple for the univerſal Smart that through the 
AMiſpovernment every where ſuffered. | 

| We cannot forget with what Glory the 
D. of Suffolk came off for his Treaty of Towrs ; 
how he had the Thanks of both Houſes of 
Parliament, and how thoſe Thanks were 
inroll'd; but we then reflected on the 
ſandy Foundation of ſuch Partial Applauſe, 
expecting that he wou'd one time or o- 
ther ſeverely Account for thefe unhappy 
Negotiations. That time too long indeed 
defer d, is now come Five Years after- 
wards. The Clamour againſt him was 
univerſal; the Commons perceiving, ſays the 
Chronicle, how (through want of Provident 
Wiſdom in the Governor) all things went to 
Wrack, as well within the Realm as without. 
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„ 
began to male Exclamations againſt the 
Duke of Suffolk, charging him to be the on- 
ly Cauſe of the Delivery of Arjen and 
Maine; the chief Procurer of the Duke of 
Glouceſter's Death; the very oecaſioꝑ of the 
loſs of Nor mandy the Swallower up of the 
King's Treaſure; the REMOVER of 
GOOD AND VIRTUOUS COUNCEL- 
LORS from about the Prince, and the 
ADVANCER of VICIOUS PERSONS}; 
and of ſuch as by their DOINGS ſhew' 
themſelves apparent ADVERSARIES to. 
the COMMON-WEALTH.. 

In ſuch Circumſtances ſtood this Favou- 
rite, this Miniſter, this Plenipotentiary, for 
whom theSpeaker of the Houſe of Commons 
made in Perſon a Speech. When the Parlia- 
ment, which for fear of what wou'd follow; 
had been adjourn'd from Time to Time, 
and Place to Place, met at Weſtminſter in the 
Year 1450. where the Appearance was Full, 
as 1s particularly taken notice of in Hi- 
ſtory, to ſhew that Faction had no Hand 
in the Senſe of the Nation there deliver'd, 
no ſooner were they met, but this Mi- 
nion and Miniſter was impeach'd of High 
Treaſon, and Ten Articles prefer'd againſt 
him, of which I ſhall only mention the fol- 


lowing, as the Second. 


Zy mich he is charg'd with having causd 
the King to ſet the Duke of Orleans, who 
was Priſoner in England, at Liberty. 
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The Fourth. 


That being Ambaſſador for the King of Eng- 


land, he had given up Anjou and Maine 
to the French King. 


To this he pleaded, | 
© That his Commiſion was to conclude 


© and do all Things according to his 
© Diſcretion, for the obtaining of a 
© Peace, and that he could not have 


© had a Suſpenſion of Arms without 


© giving up thoſe Countries. 


The Fifch and Sixth. 


\ That be betray'd the King's Councils to the 


French Court when he was in France, 
and to the French Ambaſſadors when they 
were in England. 


The Eighth and Ninth. 


That he ſaid openly in the Star Chamber, He 


had as high a Place in the Council 
Houſe of the French King as he had 
there, and was as well truſted there as 
here, and that he veceiv'd Bribes from 
France, to hinder the carrying on of the 


War. 
The Tenth. 


Item, The ſaid Duke being Ambaſſador for 


the King, compriſed not in the League (as 
the King's Allies) neither the King of 
Arragon, nor the Duke of Bretagne, by 
reaſon whereof the old Amity of the King 
of Arragon is eſtranged from this Realm, 
and the Duke of Bretagne become Enemy 


ro the ſame. | 
E The 


C89” . 

The King of Arragon had been one of the Ml fl 
beſt Friends to England, and zealons for 
the Common Cauſe; but it ſeems this Ple. 
nipotentiary thought fit to ſhut him out 
off the Treaty, and to exclude the Duke 
of Bretagne alſo, whoſe Brother for his 
Friendſhip to the Engliſh was thrown into 
Priſon in France, and there periſh'd. O. 
ther Crimes were alſo laid to his Charge, 
as his enriching bimſelf with the 5 + Good. 
and Lands; his Menopolixing Offices, his exalt. 
ing his Kindred, and the like. The Duke bad 
nothing material to ſay in his Juſtification 
The Roll where the Thanks that had been 
given him were regiſter'd, was not ſo 
much as produc'd in his Vindication, The 
Court finding they could not ſafely let 
him go vnpuniſh'd, ſent him to the Ten? 
for a Colour; but a Month after let hin 
out, and he appear'd again in full Favour? 
and Power, at which the People were {7 
enrag'd, that they roſe in Kerr under 
Leader, whom they calld Captain Blen 
beard. Tis true that Commotion wan 
quelld before much Miſchief was done 
a few Fellows were hang'd, and the Mat 
ter huſh'd up; but the Seeds of the Tuf 
mult remaining, freſh Ditturbances wert 
fear'd, to prevent which the Parliamen® 
that had been adjourn'd were ſufler'd ti 
meet, tho* not at the ſame Place, Leiteſtel 
being appointed for the next Seffion, ii 
hopes the diſtance would keep many Men 


bers at Home, and the Court by that aud 
other means ſecure a Majority. But they! 
Were out in their Fereſight as much as in} 

5 the} 
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their Politicks; for the Houſe of Com- 
mens reviv'd their Impeachment, and ad- 
dreſs'd the King, that all thoſe who bad 
been any ways acceflary to the Treaty of 
Tours, by which Anjou and Maine were gi- 
ven up to the French, be duly puniſhed. The 
Ferment was ſo ſtrong, it was impoſſible 
for them to ſtand it without ſome Con- 
vulſion in the State, unleſs the Guilty ſuf- 
fer'd. The Lord Treaſurer, Sir Fames 
Fiennes, was turn'd out, as were all the 


ke had Duke of Sufolk's Friends, and himſelf ba- 
cation 8 niſh'd, ſays Helinſhed, as the abhorr d Toad 
d been and common Nuzance of the whole Realin. But 
not {XX the Term of his Exile was very moderate 
n. The Five Years only, in hopes that during that 
ely le ſpace the hatred of the People might abate, 
Tone and he be recall'd. So Inveterate were the 


et hin whole Nation in their Enmity to this Fa- 
Favou vourite, that a Ship belonging to the Duke 
rere (8 of Exeter meeting that where the Duke 
nder was embark'd, intending to ſail to France, 
Ble, the Commander of the Duke of Exeter's 
n was Ship attack'd the other, and ſeeing the 
done Duke of Szfolk there, took the Ship, car- 
Mat Ty 'd her to Dover Road, and there order'd 
je Tu the Duke's Head to be chop'd off on the 
wen Boats ſide. All this while the Duke of 
amen 7orks Faction had been inculcating the 
rd t Right he had by Inheritance to the Crown, 
eikeſſe and inſtilling Principles oi Rebellion into 

the People's Minds, becauſe the preſent 


on, 11% | 

Mem Reign and the two former were no better 
it and than Uſurpations, being founded on. a Ke- 
t they velution and the depoling King Richard the 


as in II. Theſe Principles prevaild mightily 
t heit E 2 among 
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among the Rabble, but did not break out | 
into Rebellion till about the time of the | 
Duke of Suffelk's Death, when a mean 
Wretch, one John Cade an Iriſhman, aflum'd 3 
the Name of Mortimer, and rais'd a Re- 

bellion in Kents This Mortimer pretended 
to ſet up for a Reformer of the State, and 
was therefere call'd Captain Mend- all. 
When he had got a Crew together, he 
aflur'd them he would get the Taxes leſ- 
ſen'd, and Evil Councellors remov'd. The | 
Rabble in London favour'd this pretended 
Mortimer ſo far, that he lay at Black Heath 
a Month pilaging the Country round 
about. He ſent a Petition to the King, 
complaining of Grants, Debts, and the 
like, and to require ſuch and ſuch Lords to 
be admitted to Offices. This Rebellion 
was thought to be privately ſet on Foot 
by the Friends to the Duke of York, to 
try the Diſpoſition of the People in his 
behalf; for the Rebels ſpoke very kindly © 

of him in their Declaration. Be it as it 

will, after two or three Skirmiſhes, Cade | 
was forc'd to quit Southwark, where he had 
taken up his Quarters, and his Followers 
accepting of a Pardon brought them by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he fled to 
Suſſex, where, making Reſiſtance, he was 
kill'd. The Rabble roſe in other Places, 
particularly in Wiltſhire, where they kill'd 7 
the Biſhop of Salisbury, dragging him from 
the Altar to the top of an Hill, where 
they flew him, ſtript him, and tearing his 

Bloody Shirt to pieces, divided it among 

them. During theſe Deſtractions, the 

| | French 
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French King, who had help'd us to a Truce 
and a Queen, invaded Aquitaine, and ex- 
pell'd the Engliſh, becauſe, ſays the good 
old Chronicle, the deviliſh Diviſion that reign- 
ed in England, ſo incumbred the Heads of No- 
blemen there, that the Honour of the Realm was 
clearly forgotten. Thoſe Lords of Guyenne 
who had been faithful to the Engliſh Inte- 
reſt, were forc'd to quit their own Coun- 
try, and ſeek Protection in England, or the 
Pale in Picardy, where, of all our Acquifi- 
tions in France, only Calais, Hammes, and 
Guiſnes remain'd in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, we being outed of every Place 
elſe in Seven Years after the concluſion 
of the Treaty of Tours, and within Two 
after the Suſpenſion of Armsexpir'd,which, 
when in being, was kept as the French have 
in all Ages kept their Treaties, 

The loſs of France facilitated the execus 
tion of the Duke of York's Deſigns, who 
coming out of Ireland, had ſeveral Confe- 
rences with the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl 
of Salisbury, the Lord's Courtney and Brooke, 
to conſult of the means for his effectuall 
aflerting his Hereditary Right. Theſe Lords 
reſolv'd that an Army ſhould be rais'd un- 
der pretence of removing Evil Councel- 
lors, aiming particularly at the Duke of 
Somerſet, who having been ill ſupply'd when 
Regent of Normandy, loſt that Dutchy. 
The firſt Place that the Engliſh appear d in 
Arms in to recover the Crown for the 
Duke of York, was in the Marſhes of Wales, 
where the Mortimers had large Poſſeſſions, 
now deſcended to him, and the Borderers 


for 


(30) | 
for their ſake follow'd him. The Duke 
marching Eaſtward, paſs'd the Thames at 
Hampton, and encamp'd at Burnt Heath 
near Dartford in Kent, hoping to be joyn'd 
by all the pretended Mortimer's Follow- 
ers and Friends, The King, who was a 
very indifferent Heroe, pitch'd his Tents 


on Black Heath, and ſent the Biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Ely to demand the Reaſon 4 


of his Approach in that hoſtile manner. 


The Duke reply'd, that he meant no harm 
to the King's Honour or Perſon, but his 
Intent was to remove Evil Councellors, Blood - 
fuckers of the Nobility, and Pollers of the Clergy. 
For tho” this Duke had been the occaſion FF 
of the Murther of the Biſhop of Cheſter, FF 
he affected now an extraordinary Concern 3 
for Church-Men, in hopes of their aſſiſtance 
in his Attempt to dethrone King Henry, 
becauſe he was King on a Revolution Bot- 
tom. But, it ſeems, the Men of Kent did 


not come in to him, as he expected, and 
King Henry's Army being encreas'd to 
thrice the number of his, he ſubmitted 


by the Mediation of ſome Lords, and 44 


ſwore ſolemnly in St. Pauls Church to be 


True and Faithful to King Henry to his "1 
Laves end. The Us of Somerſet, who to 
forward this Reconciliation had been con- 


fin'd, was ſet at Liberty, and they accus'd 


each other of High Treaſon ;. but tho' the 


Duke of York had been actually in Rebel- 


lion, ſuch was his Intereſt in the Nobi- | 


lity, that he was diſmiſs'd, and retir'd to 
his Caſtle of Wigmore. The Duke of Somer- 
fer by his Abſence having the ſole Ma- 

nagement 
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agement of Affairs, for which neither 
She King nor the Queen were ſufficiently 
Hualify't; and the Duke of Tori took 
Fare to ſpread it among the People, to 
Fender the Government odious. © He alſo 
engag'd the Earl of Salisbury, his Son the 
Farl of Warwick, and the Nevil Family, 
Into which he had marry'd, the Lord Cob- 
am and others, in his Intereſts; and ha- 
ing obtain'd Abſolution of the Pope for 
3 3 his Oath, lately ſworn to King 
Fenry, he again took Arms in the ſame 
Marſhes of Wales, and gave Battel to the 


= ing, in which the Duke of _—_— was 


Plain, and the King's Army routed on the 
Þ3d of May, 1455. which oblig d King 
Henry to put himſelf in the Duke of York's 
Hands, who contenting himfelf at preſent 
Frith the Title of Protector, aſſum'd the 
Adminiſtration, and his two Friends the 
"Earls of Salisbury and Warwick were made 
Chancellor and General. They got a Par- 

Tament to their own liking, who paſs'd 

an A& to make it Criminal to fay, Their 
rat. Arms againſt King Henry was not for 
the ſa'ety of his Perſon: And to revenge 
= themſelves on the oppoſite Party, they 
got an Act of Reſumption of all Honours, 
= Caſtles, Lordſhips,; Towns, Villages, Man- 
2 nors, Lands, Cc. granted by King Henry 
to any manner of Perſon whatſoever, from 
the firft Year of his Reign. They would 
not go farther back, becauſe themſelves 
and their Friends would have been touch'd 
by it; and to ſecure what they had got 
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from the Crown, there were neceflary Ex- 
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ſons as the King favour d were put beſide the 


. word only truſt thoſe, who being injur'd, were | 


(32) 
d N and Proviſoes incerted in this 
Ac. They did not ſtop here, they ſhift- 
ed Hands all over England, as my Author 
hes it in his Antique Phraſe, All ſuch Per. 


Privy Council, ſuch gut in their Places a; 


thatPower acquir'd by Tumult ſhould have 
2 ſolid and laſting Foundatiog. The Ring, 
ſays Echard, was now in 4 very declining Con. 
dition, and the Queen ſo ſuſpicious, that e N 
to run the like Fortune with her Husband : Te. | 
the Reſpect due to the King was not ſo much - wat 
miniſh'd, nor his Majeſty ſo much darkned, but F 


the young Duke of Somerſet and other Lord. = 
reſolved no longer to endure the Injury done him, NC 
and to quit themſelves of the Imminent Danger _ 


that threatned them; for every Man now ſaw the 
Duke of York's De ſign to the Uſurpation of his 
Crown, and that his Delays proceeded from Appre- 
henſions and Danger, &c. Purſuant to theſe 
Reſolutions, thoſe Lords caus'd a great 
Council to be held at Greenwich, by whom 
the Duke of York was diſcharg'd of his Pro- 
tector ſnip, and the Seals were taken from 
the Earl of Salisbury. The Rabble was on 
their ſide, and the Mob roſe in London M: 
againſt the Foreigners, who were robb'd 

and plunder'd by them. The Dukes of 
Exeter and Backingham were ſent to appeaſe | 
| 0; | thoſe | 
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gift. | keſe Commotions, but when they at- 
thor Fempted to bring the Offenders to Juſtice, 


Per. They were themſelves inſulted, and forc'd. 
- the Fo leave Guild- Hall, 21 J 
„we have ſeen what were the diſmal Effeds 
al f our abandoning our Conqueſts Abroad, 
aln, Nelivering up Priſoners to the French, and 
8c Wnaking a ſcandalous Peace with them, as 
11a. Fas done at the Treaty of Tours. I make 
nei o doubt but thoſe who cry'd up that 
ey eace, talk'd much in Praiſe of the Se- 
ave Furity it brought us. England now, ſays 
ing 4 he Hiſtorian I mention'd laſt, was like 4 
2 3 Jody oppreſs'd by a general Diſtillation, Malig- 
g ut Humour, diſpers d themſelves in every Part, 
2 d the Vital Faculties, the Laws, had not force 
Tet 3 ough to repel them; for while one Party en- 
di- Weavoured to deſtroy the other, all Care of the 
but 5. mmen -Mealth was laid aſide, and Juſtice and 
rd; Nuity clearly baniſh'd the Realm. 'The French 
„, Who by the Treaty of Tours had ſo lately 
ber Teviv'd the Ancient Amity between the Two 
* Nations, loſt no opportunity to make their 
þ;; Advantage of our Diviſions, and notwith- 


ZFRanding that Treaty ſo lately ſworn to, 
they ſent one Squadron of Men of War, com- 
Nanded by the Seigneur de Pomiers, to inſult 
hne Weſtern Coaſts of England, and another 
nder the Command of the Chevalier Breſſie, 
go do the ſame by the Eaſtern. The latter 
ode in the Downs, and intercepted the 
Tommerce of the City of London: Not ſa- 
=Tisfy'd with this, he landed his Men, and 
Epoſieſs'd himſelf of Sandwich, which be 
- 1 ſome time; and then having pillag'd, 

t it. The Seigneur de Pomiers plunder'd 
= * F - and 


( 34) 
and burnt ſeveral 1 on the Weſtern Net cor 
Coaſts, and with his Booty return'd to nd = 
Bretagne. Good God ! Are theſe the ſame FP" 80 
People that a few Years before were Ma- Ff 


ſters of Farce Are the Invaders the ſame d it 
People who were then flying every Where her 
before them? Is it the Conquerors who war” 
are now frighted and rifled by an Enemy 8” 
they had winquiſh'd, and do the Engiſh fear 


Lon 


for themſelves in their ownHouſes theRuin on! 
their juſt Arms brought on their Invaders in e Ds 
France * To what terrible Convulſiens in Fre 
the State muſt ſuch a Reverſe of Fate be 
owing ? To what Diſcord, to what Frenzy! 3 

Is this the Fruits of the Peace for which the 
Ambafſador was thank'd in Parliament? 
Unhappy England, who hadſt it in thy Power 3. 

to have deſtroy d that of France for ever, 


be eſteem'd and belov'd alike by 
Parties, to mediate between and Reconcile M Ar 
them? Alas! there was no Virtue, no Re- fexenc 
nown among them; the ſordid Luft of = - 
Money and the baſe Paſſion of Envy, had {© & 
ſuppreſs the true Engliſh, the true Roman WR? 
Spirit which had exerted itſelf fo vigo- * 
rouſly and ſucceſsfully in the laſt French W7 fc 
War. There was indeed a mock Recon- WF th 
ciliation, which came from the Perſon who tel 
was moſt concern'd to effect it, both in 
Honour and Intereſt, from the Sovereign, 
who had hitherto too much negle&ed it. 
The King was much diſpleas'd at the Pro- 
ceedings of the Queen and herMinions, who 
| | | no v 
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ot content with turning the Duke of York 
Ind his Friends out of their Places, would: 
ve ſeiz d them at Coventry, to have ac- 
Impliſn'd their Deſtruction by Fraud, 


i 
Y 


her Deſign to thoſe Lords; which, con- 
ues my Author, being contrary to his 


f 1 e Diviſions had encourag d both the Scots and 
. Reconciliation was neceſſary; which if the 


Family, were likely to obſtruft, he wou'd 
his endeavour-to have all Obſtructions 

moved. The Duke of Tork and the Lords 
„is Party were lodg'd in the City and 

mbled at Black Fryers, the Lords of the 

rhe her at Veſtminſter, and met in the Chapter 
to e. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was 
th * induſtrious: in this Accommodation, 
ile and at laft brought both Parties to a Con- 
te. Mence; in which Articles of Agreement. 

of We concluded. The firſt of them being, 
ad e the Duke of York and the Earls of Sev , 
n ry and Warwick ſhoukd: fettle a. yearly - 


,0- Noenue on the Monks of St. 3 to 
ch pf * for the Souls of the Duke 0 Samer. e 
n- hs the other Lords that were Slain in t E- 
ho tel fought there. Upon which Holin- 
in WF obſerves, The Clergy were ſure in thoſe, 
n, A» te loſe not hing. I; leed they were firſt 
it, vided for by theſe Articles of Accom» 
o- Nation, which ſhews, that they were 
no Murted by both Parties. Several other 
{7% "#3 Articles 


dit not been prevented by a Diſcovery 


Inclinations, he held a Grand Council 
ear London, where having ſtated the Con- 
in tion of the Kingdom, he ſhew'd, That the 


French to aſſault him at Home, and theres | 
7 N lings of particular Men, and thoſe" of his 


(36) 
Articles were agreed _ about Damages 
Diſcords, Debates, and the like, which not 
being ſo material, I ſhall omit : ' But. we 
may find by theſe Debates and Diſcords 
that Scandal is not ſo:new a Thing as ſome | 
would make it. 1heRejoycings for this 
Reconciliation were extraordinary among 
all good Engliſh-men, who in great Multi- 
2 throng'd to ſee the Proceſſion that 
was made when it was publiſh'd ; the King 
aſhfted at it in Perſon, walking with hilt 
Crown and Royal Robes to St. Paul's Ca. 
thedral, . preceded by the Lords of both 
fides Hand in Hand, 9 


As the Duke of Some ſet and Earl of Salisbury, 
The Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Warwick ; © 
Then other Lords in the fame Friendly Order, 

Ik)!hen the KING himſelf =_ 
| The Duke of York leading the QUEEN. 2 


But this Accommodation was all ap 
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pearance. It is a good Spaniſh Proverd|. 


F can never forgive a Man I have injur l 
The ng; is highly injur'd in his Au 
thority, in his Dignity, and with him al 
his Friends. The Duke of York and hill 
Followers know who it was that half 
done the Injury, and therefore kept 
in their Minds thoſe Embers that wand! 
ed Air _ to be fan'd into a Flame 
fays Echard. The Duke ef York only ſeem 
rs lay fide bis Pretences, becauſe he preſumi) 
the Time incommodiots, and before this) 
very Meeting broke up, it appear'd that} 
the Agreement came not from the * | 
. a 3 # F hi 
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which remain'd full of Rancour and En- 
mity. One of the Earl of Warwicks Ser- 
vants having - aflaulted one of the Kings, 
the Earl himſelf with great Dithculty 
eſcap'd in a Barge and got over to Calais, 
of which Place he was Governour and re- 
fusd to ſurrender it to the Youn 
Duke of Semerſer, whom the King bad 
appointed his Succeſſor. In, the mean 
while, the Duke of York and the Earl of 
Salisbury pretending the Tumult was made 
by the King's Servants, and with a Defign 
to deſtroy him, took Arms, the latter 
in the North, and the former in the 
Marches of Wales, whither came the 
Earl of Warwick from Calais, and brought 
with him Two Famous Captains, Andrew 
Tyollop and ohn Blunt, with ſome of the 
Old Soldiers who had ſerv'd in the French 
Wars. Theſe the Earl of Warwick had 
engag'd to come with him, pretending 
theKing and Kingdom were govern'd by a 
Junto of evil Councellors, and that what 
the Duke of York did, was only for the 
Kings Preſervation, and to deliver him 
out of their Hands: The Two Command- 
ers who had long receiv'd the Kings 
Pay and done him fignal Services, thoughts 
this Enterprize to he one, and came 
chearfully with the Earl, but finding the 


King was coming againſt the Duke with 


a Royal Army, that all the Torkiffs had re- 
preſented to them was Malice and Fiction, 
they conceivd an Abhorrence of their 
Actions, and reſolv'd to take the firft Op- 
portunity to abandon them, and preſent 
VV them- 
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themſelves to the King, which they did 
in the Night, the Duke of Tork intending, 
to fight his Army the next Day. This 
Intention of his and the manner of ex-- 
ecuting it being by this means diſcover'd,  Þ 
it broke all the Meaſures, of the Yorkiſts, 
the Duke fled ta Ireland, the Earl of March, 
his Son, and the Earl of Warwickto Calas, 
leaving King Henry as much Maſter of the 
Kingdom as a King of his Weakneſs ank 
Bigotry cou'd be. Ludlowwas plunder'd, com 
the Dutcheſs of York who was taken in the 
Town committed to ſafe Cuſtody and aPar- - 3 
liament held at Coventry, in which were 
attainted of High Treaſon, the Duke 

of York, the Bark of March his Son, tge 
Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, the Lords 
Clifford and Powis, Thomas Codk\, John Con- 
niers, and others who, attainted as they 
were, found meansafterwards'to revenge 
themſelves ſeyerely on all that oppos d gde 
them; but all the while they pretended . 
only a Zeal for the Publick Welfare, and 

to redreſs the Grievances of the Clergy. | 
For the Torkifts gave out that the Charch = 
was in Danger; when it was very well 
known the beſt Friend to it was the King. 
he Earls at Calais having conſulted the 
ke of York in Ireland, whether the active 
Earl of Warwick had ſail'd to that pur- 
poſe, and return'd tohis Government, ſent 
a Letter to the Arch-Biſhoprick / of C- 
terbury, containing Twelve Articles of ©? 
Grievances. which they deſir d might be 
redreſs'd, the. Firſt being the great Ops - © Op 
preſſion, Extort ien, Robber ry, and ot her Ji 3 Th 

| ces ff 
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77 done to Gods Church and to his Minis - 
ſters thereof. ey then ſet forth the Poverty 

and Miſery of the Nation. The Exorbitant 

= Grants of Lands, the Governments being 
in the Hands of a Party, the Taxes with which | 
the People were burthen d, the rudeneſs of the 
= Miniſters to the Kings Perſon, and other 

Heads of Complaints, ſuch as were moſt 
likely to encreaſe their Intereſt and ac- 
Zcompliſh their Ends. The Earl of Wilt- 
ire, ont of the Lords complain'd 
Jof in the Letter, fearing their Rage 
and the Kings Imbecillity, fled to Hol- 
and. The attainted Lords at Calais 
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"Wkept Correſpondence with the People of 
Rent, Suſſex, Efſex, and other Counties. nor 
wanted they Emifkries and Friends in 
the City of London to prepare Things a- 
gainſt their Coming. Faction, that always 
deals in Calumny even in thoſe old rude 
Times dealt in Invectives. The Yorkiſts 
did not ſpare their Enemies as far as their 
Wit could hurt them; but we may ſee. 
that Wit was not on their ſide, by the 
beginning of one of their Ballads fix'd 
Jon the Gates of Canterbury, In the Day of 
Faſt and Spiritual Affiction the Celeſtial Influ- , 
ence of Bodies Tranſitory, &c. which I re- 
2X peat to ſhew how lovingly Faction and 
= Nonſenſe have gone Hand in Hana for 
= theſe Two or Three Hundred Years, and 
that the Enemies to the To#ue Peace of 
2X thefe Kingdoms, have had the good For- 
tune in all Ages to get the better of their 
= Opponents, even by Dulneſs and tgnorance. 
= Theſe worthy Patriots who ſeem'd to have 
a nothing 
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nothing at Heart but the reforming A. 
buſes in the State, while in truth nothing 


was there but Envy, Avarice and Ambi- 


tion, . pretended till to be Loyal; and to 


conceal their Traiterous Purpoſes, took 
all the Oaths that were offer'd them: How 
often did the D. of Tork Swear to be aTrue 
Liegeman to King Henry: Nay, when the 


Earls of Marchand Warwick with their Fol- | 


lowers landed from Calais in Kent, the Earl 
of Warwick publickly took an Oath upon 
the Croſs at Canterbury, That they bad ever 
born true Faith and Allegiance to King Henry, 
notwithſtanding they fought the Bat- 


tles of St. Albans and Blore Heath againſt 


him, and were now come to fight for his 


Kingdom, ſuch, as the Hiſtorian Eachard 
writes, was the diſtracted State *of miſerable 


; ad 
ond 
ent, 


heſe 
* at 
>A1S 
8 of 
, ele 
reat 
1e L 
ove 
the 


Wore 


inſt 


England, through the Pride and reſtleſs Am- | x p 
bition of one or two Preſumtuous Men. I ſhall x 
not enlarge on the Military Exploits of 


either ſide in this Bloody Inteſtine War; 


London yielded to the Earl of March, the 8 


Earl of Warwick, and the York:fts. The a 
Queen got an Army together at Northamp- BK: 
thither march'd the Earl of Mar- 


ton, an 
wick, where on the Ninth of July 1460. 


Was fought a moſt obſtinate Battle of a- 2 


bove Five Hours length, Victory being 


doubtful, till the Lord Rathen betray'd | 


the Poſt the King's Party entruſted him . 


with, and gaye the Enemy entrance into | 


their Camp, which ended in the entire 
Defeat of the Royal Army, and the Slaugh- 
ter of Ten Thouſand Men beſides thoſe 


that fell on the ſide of the Earl of Warwick. 


Theſe 
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heſe were the fatal Effects of the diſcord 
aat had. been. prevailing above Thirty 
ears in England, Theſe the Conſequen- 
s of their quiting the War with Frauce; 
zeſe the Fruits of the hated and ruinous 
reaty of Tours. The Scene is chang d, 
de Days of rejoycing for Foreign Victory 
over; Victory now is bought at the Price 
W the beſt Blood in Exgland; *tis now 9 
Wore Exgliſb againſt French, tis Father aa 
Winſt Son, Brother againſt Brother, is 
Wonfuſion and Murder inſtead of Right 
ad Juſtice. The Victors being return d t0 
Wondon, ſays Eachard, inflicted ſuch Puniſh; 
4 ents as uſually attend the Injuſtice of Civil 
.. They ſtruck off the Head of Baron 
erp of the Exchequer ; the Lord Scales 
deavouring to take Sanctuary at — 
er, was murder'd by the Earl of War- 
els Waterman. His Body ſtrip'd and left 
*Þ the Publick View of all Men. The B. of 
rt, who had taken ſo many Solemn Oaths ' 
of Allegiance to K. Henry, comes now togive 
a Inſtance of the dependance that is to be 
ade on the Oaths of Men of Jure Divine 
Principles: He left Ireland as ſoon as he 
Weard of his Sons Succeſs, enter d Lenden 
Ws a King and Conqueror, broke open the 
Doors of the Pallace, took his Lodgings 
n the beſt Apartment, and ſeated himſelf 
Wn the Throne, to the great Aſtoniſhment 
f thoſe who thought he aim'd only at re- 
lreſſing of Grievances, and . with 
im as the Head of the Country Party: 
But he openly laid Claim to the Crown,an 
eing ask'd by the Acch-Biſhop of Canter- 
k G Sury, 
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bury, whether he wou'd viſit the King 
who was his Prifoner; he reply'd in An- 
ger, He knew none in the Kingdom to whom le 
ow'd that Duty, but on the contrary all Mn 
d it to him. We have already hinted 8. 
that the Hereditary Right bad lain latent... 
in the Houſes of March and Tork during 
the Reigneg of the Princes of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, who had fat on the Throne 
Threeſcore Years. Wou'd one not think 
a Government of ſo long duration, uw} 
ſolidly founded as any Humane Confti 
tution cou'd be? A Government render 
Ituftrious by ſo many Foreign Conqueſt, 
and conform'd by ſo many Parliament 
In a word, a Government for which the 
Friends tothe Houſe of Lancaſter had the, 
Reaſons to confirm it, That Henry IV. vun 
admitted to the Throne by conſent 4 the Tb 
Eſtates of the Realm; that Richard Earl, 
Cambridge, and his Son Richard Duke (* 
York were both attainted, that the latter hl © 
Solemnly Sworn Fidelity to Henry IV. his 1 
ful Soveraign, that there were ſeveral Act. 
Parliament fo eſtabliſh the Line of Lancaſter pra 

that there was the Succeſſion of Three Xin 
 tphoſe Reign contain'd no leſs than Sixty Tea pr; 
To all which they add the Merits of thi? 
Kings of the Lazcaſtrian Line, as the Poli Ri 
ticks of Henry IV. the Conqueſts of Henry VS th 
and the Piety of Henry VI. The Friend no 
to the Houſe of Tork had nothing to reph 
but that the Rights of Blood are not to be alter! fei 
by Civil Powers. They argu'd abſtraftedy,'S 1; 
fays Echa d, and Reaſon was forc'd to ſub'F ha 
mit to Power. For that Argument 1 to 

| | well 
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of well as others has no weight without it 
here a Kingdom is in Queſtion. Laſt 
= Year this Duke of York, who now ſo arro- 
Igantly claims the Crown, was a Traytor, 
now Henry IV. an Uſurper, and he has the 
2X preſumption to call him ſo in Parliament. 
"IF It is Remarkable that the lorliſt gave out, 
that all the Miſeries which had befallen 
this Nation were Ppniſhment for the Wick- 
ed Uſurpation of the three Lancaſtrian 
Kings. The Duke of Tork in the Speech 
he made in Parliament, when he put in his 
Claim, having theſe Expreſſions, that he 
did not ſo much mind his own private Emo- 
= lument and peculiar Profit as to reſtore Peace, 
Love and Quietneſs to this our natural region, 
= which ever ſince the firſt ungodly Uſurpation of 
the aforenam'd Henry, wntruly called King 
Henry the Fourth, hath been clearly baniſhed 
uud out of the ſame unjuſily exil'd. The Diſtur- 
/ ber of the Kingdom's Peace charges all the 
= Diſturbances on the Revolution which 
= + happen'd Threeſcore Years before. This 
way of arguing is not unknown to us, but 
X Pray God it may never be in the Power of 
any Prince of. this Duke's Principles and 
Practices to act again the ſame Violence 
and ſanctify it with the Denomination of 
Right Divine. The Parliament then under 
the force of a Military Miniſtry, cou'd 
not be brought to lay King Henry quite 
3 aſide; but they were prevail'd on to con- 
ſent that he ſhou'd only have the Name of 
King for his Life, and the Duke ot York to 
have the Authority as Protector; as alſo 
to be declar'd Heir apparent to the Crown, 
45 G 2 Which 


44) 
which was done, and the Duke ſwore once MI Ih 
more never to inake any Attempt againſt Du 
the Perſon of King Henry's Life or Liberty, Qu 
All the Acts of theParliament held at Covex- 
try were repeal'd at once, and it will not be WM Ft 
improper to give the reaſons of it, as we 
find it in Holinſhed, with the Character of 
that Coventry Parliament. It was, ſays he, 4 
declared to a a deviliſh Council, and only had 
or the Deſtruction of the Nobility, and was in- 
deed no lamful Parliament, becagſe they which 
were returned were never elefted according to ti 


Ly 


= op 
due order of the Law, but ſecretly named hy P 
them which de ſired rather the Deſtruftion than 
ghe Advance ment of the Common-nealth. The 
Puke of York did not long enjoy this new 
Dignity, for two Months afterwards he 
was ſlain in the Battle of Wakefield, fought 7 
by the Dukes of Somerſer and Exeter againſt 5 
him, and the Earl of Salisbury who loſt hi: 
ead at Tori. This, ſays Echard, was th *' 
tat end of the ſamous Richard, who contrary 
fo al Oaths and other Obligations had cauſed In. 


finite miſchiefs to the Engliſh Nation, of whom ""Y 


** 


bo 


ir was faid by the Puke of Somerſet his ſermer 
Ant egonift, that if he had notlearrf®to Play 
the Ring by his Regency in France, he had 
never forgot to obey as a Subject in Egg 
fn: There were about 3000 kill'd in this 

ight, and about 40co in that of Aforti mer. f 
Croſs fought a Month afterwards, in which 
Owen Tudor was taken and his Head ftruck © 
off at Hereford. A Fortnighy after that 
another Battle was fought at Se. Albaus, the : 
Queen's Army commanded by the Two 
Dukes before mention d; the Jorkifts, with | 
walks | Sv & hom 


25 . 
* 
0 
3 
** 
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whom was King r in Perſon by the 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Warwick. The 
Queen was as ſucceſsful here as ſhe had 
been at Wakefield, routed her Enemies and 
ſet her Husband at Liberty, with the loſs 
of about 3000 Men on both ſides ; but her 
Army being compos'd of Northern Men, 
who came more for the Love of the Plun- 
der than of her Cauſe; their Pillages loſt 
her the Hearts of the People, while the 
Earl of March won upon them by his Com- 
placency and Gallantry. 

The Londoners refus'd to ſupply her 
with Proviſions, and ſhe was forc'd to re- 
treat Northward ; for the Earl of Warwick 
having joyn'd the Earl of March with the 
Remains of his Army, after his Defeat at 
St Albans, they both march'd directly to 
London, and was receiv'd there with great 
Joy. The Queen having by ſome Acts of 
"Cruelty given too much cauſe to fear, that 
ſhe wou'd not have made a very good uſe 
of her Succeſs, had it continu'd.” 

We ſhall now ſee how this Edward, Earl 
of March, who by the Death of his Father 
the Duke of York, enjoy'd the Hereditary 
Right to the Crown, behav'd himſelf on 
his being in Poſſeſſion of the Capital of the 
Kingdom, what Streſs he lay on his 
Jus Divinum. We fhall find that this 
Prince was ſo far from truſting to it, 
that he dwindled from an e to 

to Elective Title. I ſhall take the Rela- 
tion of it from Echard, that I may not be 
charg'd with miſrepreſenting the Fact or 
putting it in a falle Light. On Sunday 
e | the 


(46) 
the ſecond of March the Earl of Warwick, 

© a -Zealous Friend to the Earl of March, | 
< muſter'd all his Army in S/ Johns Fields, 
© and having drawn them in a large Ring,. 
© and read aloud to them the Agreement 
© of the laſt Parliament, and then demand- 
© ed, Whether they would have King Henry, 
© who. had violated that Agreement, to rein 
© over them; they all cry d out, No, No. 
© Then he a>k'd them, whether they would 
© have the Earl of March, who according to © 
© the ſame Agreement, ought to be King? T hey Z 
© with a great Clamour anſwer'd, Tea, Tea. 
© Uponwhich ſome Commanders and others 
© of the City repair'd to the Earl of March 
© at Beynards Caftle, to acquaint him with 
* what had paſt, who at firſt ſeem'd to ex: 3. 


© cuſe himſelf, as unable to execute 
c 


0 
great a Charge. But being animated by 
© the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops ® 
© of London and Exeter, and the Earl of War- 
© wick, he at laſt conſented to take it up- 
on him. On the next Morning he went 
in Proceſſion to St Paul's Church, and 
after Te Deum ſung, he was in great State 
convey'd to Weſtminſter : There ſeated in 
the moſt conſpicuous Place of the Great 
Hall, with the Scepter of Se Edward in 
© his Hand, he made a Declaration of his 
© double Title to the Crown, firſt by De- 
© ſcent, as Heir te the Third Son of Edward the 
III. Secondly, by Authority of Parliament, 
* which upon Examination of the Duke of York's 
© Title, had confer'd the Crown immediately up- 
* on him and his Heirs, when Hen:y the VI. 
© ſhould make Forfeiturg of it by Death, Reſig- 
| nation, 


öl. a ai 
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© wation, or Breach of the Agreement there ſo- | 
= analy ſworn by them : and that this Apree- 
Sc ment was broken, the Slaughter of the Duke of 
„Vork at the Battel of Wakefield did ſadly 
= manifeſt : Nevertheleſs, be proteſted himſelf 
ready to give up the Fuſtice of bis Claim, ra- 
X © ther than enter upon it without their Free Vote. | 
At which, with loud Applauſe, all cry'd | 
Ling Edward, King Edward! Tranſported 
when they found their Voices were re- 
2X © quir'd to confirm him King, who de- 
© clar'd he wou'd not receive that Title 
© without their Sufferage. The Formality 
of this Second Election thus paſt, &. He 
was proclaim'd King throughout the City, | 
by the Name of Edward IV. What a baſe | 
Compliance was this in a Monarch, the 
Eldeſt Baron of a Race, that had the Right 
to a Throne immediately from Heaven? 
How far does that Right excel any which 
can be given by the Voice of the Mul- 
> titude? And who wou'd owe his Crown 
to the Good Will of the People that 
had it before by the deſignation of God ? 
= The Divine Right ftamps the Sovereign | 
more immediately with the Image of the 


Deity whom he repreſents, whereas an | 
Election ſhews he is no more than another | 
Mortal, except that the Voices of his Sub- 
jets have given him an Authority over 
them,which they that give may take,as we 
ſhall ſee preſently. Yet after all we never 
met with a Prince who had the Heaxt and 
Votes of his People, but he was as fond 
of it as of the Title he held from Hea- 


ven, And thoſe of them who diſpis'd thoſe | 


Votes 


« —— — 


n 
Votes are ſuch as were ſure never to have 
had them: What a Happineſs it is to a. 
Nation to have a King come in after a 
Competition by Conqueſt, may be ſeen in 
the remaining part of the Life of King 
Henry. His Reign being now ended, and 
a Blow given to his Party in their Rour 
at the Battle of Tomton, wherein fell near 
40000 Men on both ſides, that the Houſe 
of Lancaſter never effectually recover d the 
Dominion till it was reftor'd to them by ad I 
Henry VII. Kings who come to the Throne 
by force, and during the Lives of their 
Rivals, are always ſo Jealous of their Dig- 
nity that they think they cannot defend it 
but by Tyranny: King Edward was an A- 
morous Gallant Prince, but his Competitor 
being alive, neither Gallantry nor Love 
cou'd ſoften him, and his Reign was im- 
mediately ſtain'd with Blood. An Inſtance 3 
of his Cruelty is given in the Execution of 
one Walker, a Subſtantial Citizen and Gro- ide 
cer, who was beheaded in Smithfield Eight 
Days after the King was proclaim'd, for 
ſaying He wou'd make his Son Heir to the 
Crown, meaning the Crown in Cheapſide 
where he livid. The Law, ſays Echard, was 
ſtretch'd, and ſomewhat more to remove the 
Man that ſpoke thoſe unſeaſoneble Words, 
rhe Crown lying then at Stake: Such Kings 
will ever ſtretch the Law, and from ſuch 
may our good God always deliver us. 

The greateſt Battle that was fought in 
this Quarrel was that of Towron betore- 
mention'd, where the Slaughter was 16 
terrible that the Rivers ran fed with 

Blood; 
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od. What in the Name of Wonder was 


ere ſhou'd be found ſo many Mad Men 
n this Iland, to Sacrifice their Lives to 


our We Intereſt of two Perſons when it dic 


ot concern them who prevail'd ? Liberty 
Jas not here in queſtion, Religion as ſa 


y- ad I liv'd in ſuch Times, and there had 


elr- ou'd have decided it themſelves for me; 
85 x wou'd not have hazarded my Eſtate, 
18 


_ . 
un - <=. 
26th 
Iz 
= | 


of "Mhing to hope for by Victory, but that their 
0- Kide would be uppermoſt, and their King 


IC ; Henry or Edward they were till to be Sub- 
'e ſects as free and as good Catholicks as they 


F 
— 


and Intereſt are touch'd, when Liberty 
3 nd Property are in Danger, that Man 


lf. Engliſh, Men cou'd cut one anothers 
Throats becauſe one Roſe was red and the 


Po- 


It this Fury for? The Two Competitofs: , 
a Were Men of the ſame Race, the fame Na- 
in Won, the ſame Religion: Can one think 


Inder the one as the other. I muſt confeſs 


ne een nothing elſe in tie Quarrel, they, . 


it f Mou d not chayg his Name, for whether 
13'4 
were before.  Ihdeed, when Conſcience 


muſt have little Courage that does not 
think em worth defending; and covering 
more Fields than thoſe of Towron with the 
Carcaſſes of ſuch'as wou'd deftroy them. 


other white, vr will they do when, 


— , 
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Papery. and Slavery axe in "View „and the 
Price 0 Viaory is Liberty ind Rel gion! 
What Mr Echard writes I the Battle of 
Towton, 1 is ſo agreeable to the Sentiments of her 
thoſe Times, ar cannot give it the Rea- L nd” 
1 in more apt Words. Such was the 4 die 
umberof the Slain, All, ſays be; of one van 
ation, many in Alliance, ſome in Blood | ing 
tally divided by Faction, yet all anima- In 
6 « ted by the ſame Zeal to maintain their Ihe 25 
« Princes Right, which being ſo difficult to he L. 
6 determine nicely, doubtleſs it made the Jerry) 
nteſt on both ſides, how ruinous 1 8 18 
© to their Families, not unſafe to their 80} 4 155 
« Tt: And it is worthy 0 of Ob erva wit 
tin this lopg and cruel Conflict be- nat 
6 © tween the TwoRoyal Families, never an 7 pry 
ay er of Note Was 1. 70 at their he 
els, 4s if the Engliſh bad diſdain d t 2 IB 
i or Feriſhby any hg Weaken: but 
Sen: . 
We bave alread Ly. 55 the Me. to 
thods of the Reigns of ſuch as come in Ml in 
Competition or Conqueſt, Nor are we to th 
imagine that their 1 yranny will exert it-| * be 
ſelf againſt the meaner People, the great: F 8 
eſt are ſure to feel the [eight of their | 
Rage and 05 er. King Edvard | Toth no 3 
28 return Hom his Bory 1 ry at . 3 
than he caus'd Jo 0 4 
Lord Aubrey de Vere, 25 ps Sir Fe 4 the ; 
denham, Walter Montgomery, and Wm. Tyrrel, 
Eſqrs. to be keheaded, Without, Anſwer ; 2 
a Formidable Proceeding, ſays Echard, and toe 5 
* maniſe ſting. the VE nf 7 a rye | . : 
* 


ing 


* 
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ä Eeinry, after 5 Rout of Towton, fled 
0 : 0 Ba, kis Queen and Son to France, 
Where She had ſmall Comfort and Relief, 
ad cou d obtain only, that her Friends 
Hot d be admitted into thatRingdom free- 
and her Enemies 'be fo rbidden Entrance, 
99 ing Henry returning out of, Scortand with 

Army, was attack'd ne . Hexham 
oi I 7 Torkifts. and e N defeated with 
0 he Loſs Eg , 5 T e 
* SZerry, as Mr. Echard writes, F 

2 2 Scotland; but the Due op Snort 
Hu, the Lords Raft, Molins, ard 775 15 rk 
+. IF vith other Perfohs of N Nad as un orttie 
F nately fell into the Fo their Ege; 
1 mies, and were Ker ards, eebrding to 
the ufual Proceedings of theſe 4 
* mes, beheaded in cold Hl r ol Fo 


Feder firſt Wee HH ed, fr 


ye onour of "Rnist then J 
He- 

to Baceut len; un Was the. Big Roſe” 
zh in every Plact dy d Wit 2 .t +. 


the ' Nobility, ant che "rh 
It- os 122 with Hortot 2 way 

# occaſion'd b by this 

as weak Nt d IF: 
4 2 Tas deßeient in bur 


J Hie TR. i Ade Foo ſet on nal 8 


ne had Lat a. Sparg | 
it that 5 680 5 5 be 55 ih Scor{and, 5 
dut 'venturd” to come p ly, And in 
Pitguiſe to England to try rtune once 
% more, and EY what ery beth wou'd do 
6 for him; but he was betray'd at Wadding- 


el, 4 


J "4 
iT 5 7 1 


8 on Hal in — by the Talbots of 
ö H 2 tha 


1 CD 
Eo that County, who carry'd him in a Dif. 
. raceful manner to „with his Legs 
und under his Horſes Belly : He _ L 
alſe arreſted by the Earl of Warwick, and 
committed cloſe Priſoner to the 7 wer i 
of London. | p< e and Strange Alte 
ration of Eſtate, when he that was once the 
moſt Potent Marci for Dominions that 
land ever had, was ppt now Mater of 

a ſingle Spot 0 . 8 nor Owner of bil 
Dr. His, Friends were forc'd ever 
where t to ſubmit, or to o Ay. the Kingdom; 
as did the new Duke et, his Bro- 
ther the Lord Jahn Beauford, his Kinſmm 
Taſper Tudor, Harl of Pemhrogk, and other 
3 who fled to France, where they livil 
an the Bounty of the French King: A ſtrange . 
urn for the Conquerors to be reduc'd u 
live on e of the Conquered. King 
Edward bei ettled, às he = ght immo 
"able on the Tbrqne, rewarded his Ser. = 


Nee Pikes why En 
670 then, Who at 
1 Lo Kine ng s Party, he made Tre“ 
ſurer of Fland; a Man ſo inſolent, that 
beisg wine He 55 ne i ſome new Set- 
eps at Ely Houſe in Holborrn, within the 
Juriſdiction of the City, he "would yas 2 
taken Place of my Lor Mayor, who with | 
the Aldermen left the Company, rather 
than ſuffer ugh, an Affront to be rut up 


Wanne * : 


4 % N 
2 
ſhall 
' 
, 3 
4 4 
* 


lies with the Eſtates of W 
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I ſhall not interrupt the courſe of my 


Hiſtory of King the VI. with the 
Reign of Edward the IV. farther than it hgs 
immediate Relation to it. I therefore pai 
over his Marriage with Sir Jahn Grey's Wis - 

dow, which offended the whole Nation, 
and in eſpecial mantier the Proud Earl of 

Warwick, who had: been ſent to France to 
treat of a Marriage with the Fench Queen's 
Siſter. This Slight and others the Earl 
had receiv'd from Ring Edward, who ow'd' 
his Crown to his Services, ſo exaſperated 
him, that he refolv'd to reſtore King Henry. 
To this purpoſe be engag'd King Edward's 
Brother, George Duke of Clarence, in his 
Party. The Duke's Diſguſt ariſing from 
the Advancement of Tbree Upſtart Lords, and 
giving them Three of the. richeſt: Heireſſes in the 
Nation in 3 being nothing 
in the World which creates ill Blood ſo 


much as the Favour ſhown to Upſterrs, + 


and their enriching their o 


b Orphans. i ot ard au att 

In the remaining part of this A 
ſhall find, that the very Perſons who cry'd 
up King:Edward's Divine Right, are there 
fighting againſt him as an Ukorper 


| and 
that the Frenzy of the Exliſd was ſuch as 


to make em Butcher one another afreſh, 


for Quarrels each fide had before alternate - 


ly eſpous d. No Civil Powers con'd alter the 
Right of Blood, was ſaid when Ring Edward 's 


Father firſt claim d the Crown: And when 


after theBattel of Banbury,in Which periſh?d 
e 5 10cov 


Poor Fami- 
7 and N- 


Story, we 


4) 
19900 Men, the Barlo Witrwick had Akin 
Kang Zdinerd Priſoner, Bis Berforr was then 
leck d upen by him. to be ſo little Sacred, 
that the Bart: told bim; F wi'd pln the 
Adonnt n d ied rats d, and elevate t Vu 
he had dipreſed-" © 9 obe = 
In chls State: frood the Pratice of | Puſive | 
Obedience. and. . Non-Refiff alve at this time. 
King-Howy vas Priſpner in the Tower, and 
Ring Edmard-1t Middlebam ca in . 
fare; Wbere the A ob To che | 
Harl of Warwict's Brorher, kept ſo flight a 
Guardiover him; that be made his ef : 
te Londan. Thi Ear of Warwith and the 3 
Dube of Carnet enraꝶdiadi the Arehbiſmop * 
Folly: and) Neglect, ſought'means to en- 
cteaſe theit Party and In t̃ereſt againſt King i 
Fumardi The miſetabib Nation thus torn” 
by theſe Yanatural Diviſions, and non“ 10 
ſure tol it what was! their own,” ches 
Nobility? again begin tu ſollicit both Par- Fe 
tiesrti am Atoommodati on, and having e vill 
feaua hy laid en / the Stare” of the Line, 
whoſe Kuin was — 4 ſo . 
theſe n at length KF 
prevail 'duthatiithe Dek e and Earl u oY 4 4 
phate wr cute to Londos ahd © 
a Canſęrenze with King Edward ; which 
— of howq little effebt interviews be- 
tween Printe are in: ſuch Caſes, for the 
King ſevetehutan d then with Difloyalty; / 
and they.hifawithIngratitude nfo, 
chat their Refentments were nothi ing ap. 
peas d, but much more exaſperated, and 
they no brerter Enemies than be 
e 


1 
. 
Pg 


= 
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T king off this | reaty. was follaw'd: 
The, Weak ag Vattel at Kanerd, Where 
Sir 7220 Welles wes roupeR. by King. EA. 
and 10009 Men kill d. The Karl o 

Warnick upon thi this Went to the Court of 

| Pk. to ſollicit, Succours, and} there both 
Ine and the Duke of Clarence {wore never 
th their Swords till King Hanry or 
hi 5 Prince E ward had recover d the. - 


: Houſe of” York bad from the begin 
2 ine of this 5 0 been regardleſs of 
Oaths; when their intereſt was in view, 
| we ſhall ſee; how well the Duke ot 
22 22705 this. In the mean time King 
15 ſo ſeverely on the —— | 
Y as, fore'd Row to fly P ee or 
ield to. his RY the Maggyis Ad Ou," 
3 the Earl qrmick's Brother did. 
divide his own Mes 92 Duke o 
5 the Earl, be. made uſe of a 


5 Agent, .W 25 pretence of 
g eie * reg then in, 
| 227 ce * her and ſo perſwaded 


ex his ſidung with 


| his Family into, that ſhe 
8 m oh to revolt. to King 
V [= | © 40 omen was a Domeſtick 
3 [the "Dutcheſs of Clarence, the Earl of 


MWarmici's W And Bains got 
4 12 the other 30. more" 
1 ully — 21 the 1a Heads 
that Party ever did before. She pre- 
"upon the Governor of Calais, War- 


end, to give her a Paſs to the 
French 


ae 
wiel s 


| „ 
French Court, and was the ſole Mitager 
of an Enterprize which at length ruin d 
Earl and his whole Party. Men are 
more unguarded againſt the Wit of Wo- 
men than againſt that of Men. They ex- 
the Ladies ſhow'd be employ'd in o- 
ther Things than Politicks 3 but they are 
ſometimes miſtaken, and I wonder why 
they ſhou'd be, if thoſe Ladies have'not 
Beauty enough to give Succeſs to their 
Wit in Gallantry, tis very natural for em 
to make other uſe of it; and thoſe who can · 
not pleaſe, are certainly the moſt likely 
to offend, if it is in their Power. * 
The Duke of Clarenre anf the Earl of 
Warwick landing from Fauct made Pro- 
clamation, commanding all Men able to 
bear Arms to eome in and joyn them, to 
fight againſt' Edward Duke of York, Who 
had uſurp'd the Crown; and the People 
appear'd ſo generally to approve of their 
. Deſign, that Ring Edward thinking his © 
Perſon not fafe, fled to his Brother the © : 
Duke of Burgundy, who was ſo afraid f 
offending the Earl of Warwick, that he 
caus'd Henrys Name to be put into a 
Treaty he had made with Ermzlazd, inftead 
of Edward, and forbid his Subjects to afliſt 
the latter; yet privately aſſiſtance was 
given him, and he landed at Ravenſpur in 
Yorkſhire with 3000 Men. King Henry. had 
been taken out of the Tower by the Earl 
of Warwick, and ſolemnly reinſtated in the 
Throne. The Engliſh began to fall off 
from the Intereſt of- the Houſe of _ 
%- 4 | - an 
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and to return to their Allegiance to that 
of Lancaſter; inſomuch, that King Edward 
when he landed imitating his Father Ri- 
chard Duke of York, who upon the like 
occaſion thrice forſwore himſelf, laid 
aſide all Claim to the Crown, and by 
Oath declar'd he came only to recover 
his Inheritance. This Oath he renew'd 
to the Citizens of York, who wou'd not 
ive him Entrance into the City without 
it; yet he was no ſooner enabled, as he 
thought, to make good his Claim, but he 
caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd King at 
Nottingham. He and his Followers had been 
attainted in their Abſence, but now all 
= Attainders were forgotten, as well as all 
= Oaths; and the People out of Levity 
W-flock'd to him as faſt as they had lately 
W deſerted him. The Duke of Clarence went 
over to King Edward, and the two Parties 
came to a moit obſtinate and bloody Bat- 
tel at Barnet, in which fell the great Earl 
pot Warwick, and above 12000 Men on both 
PAY ES. , 7 27s 
This broke the Power and Spirit of the 
= - Lancaſtrians; and tho Queen Margaret and 
ber Son, Prince Edward, landing in the 
Weſt from France, continu'd the Struggle, 
it was more the effect of Deſpair than 
Courage, and the loſs of the Battel of 
Tebbechney; in which near 4000 Men were 
ſlaughter d, ruin'd the Affairs of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter, occaſion'd the Death of Prince 
Edward, which was follow'd with the Mur- 
der of King Henry, _ left King Edward 
= 1 no 
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no Competitor for the Crown but Henry bis, 
Earl of Richmond, a Lad then in Exile in 
Bretagne, whom every one but King Ed. Wh Lan 
ward himſelf took for an Object of Pity Wh Lan 
or Contempt, rather than JOE men 
We have ſeen what was the Riſe and 


I 

Iſſue of the fatal Diviſions that tore this mal 
Kingdom in Pieces during theſe diſtracted Wh the 
Times; and if we take a Survey of the ing 
Battels fought between the Contending Wl #0 
Parties, from the 23d of May 1455- when me 
the firſt Battel happen d at St. Albans, to n 
the 23d of May 1471. when King Heu Ol 
was murther'd in the Tower, juſt 16 Years, neſs 
we ſhall find there fell in 12 Fights near} 2 
100000 Engliſb- men, and perhaps half as hin 
many more by Executions, Rencounters, Cle 
and Skirmiſhes. Nor did this Bloody Dif- Wt ©” - 
3383 here, tho? here we muſt end our tha 
iſtory. It continu'd in the following Wi 


Reign's till towards the latter end of Hen Str 


the VII. in whoſe Son the two Titles were 
united, Henry the VIII. being the Heir by 
his Mother to the Houſe of York, and by WWE 


his Father to that of Lancaſter. His Father Wi *** 
caine in by a Revolution, and was pro- da 
claim'd and crown'd King immediately on Ri 
che Death of Richard the Il. in Boſworth (i ©: 
Field; and tho' afterwards he marry'd , 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter and Heir Wi 7” 
to Edward the IV. yet out of hatred to - 


the Houſe of York, having gain'd the Vittory, 
ſays Mr. Echard, and deſtroy d his Oppoſer, 
be poſitively reſolv'd not to be King but by his 
own Title aud Intereſt : He therefore deferr 10 
f 0 16 


(59) 


his Marriage and her Coronation, till ſuch tims 
as being crown'd himſelf and e ſtabliſh d by Par- 
liament, he had only accepted of the Title of 
Lancaſter, as the firſt and chiefeft Funda- 


I ſhall cloſe this Hiſtory with the Re- 
marks of the ſame Author on the Fate of 
the Houſe of York, whoſe Princes in aſſert- 
ing their Divine Right againſt thoſe of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, who had the Parlia- 
mentary, involv'd this Unhappy Nation 
in ſo much Miſery. Argo #he Houſe of 
York in particular, ſays he, which in ſtrict- 
neſs had the neareſt Right to the Crown, the 
Reader may, if he pleaſes, judge of it for 
himſelf, notwithſtanding my Author is a 
Clergy-man, It was founded and rais'd up- 
on ſuch Violations of the Laws of God and Man, 
that it could not laſt above 24 Tears, tho" it 


Was 


Strengt 


ported by all the Powers of Human 
and Policy. Richard the III. may 


truly be ſaid to be deſcended from an Unſor- 
runate Houſe, The Earl of Cambridge, his 


WE Grandfather, was be headed at Southampton; 


the Duke of York, his Father, Slain before 
Sandal ; of his Three Brothers the Earl of 
Rutland was Slain in cold Blood, the Duke of 
Clarence drowned in a But of Malmſey, and 
his Two Nephems ſtrangled in their Beds : So 
that we can meet with no Tragedy, true or fa- 
bulous, where we find ſo many various and cruel 
Deaths as in this Family. 
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